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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


An engraving of this magnificent structure 
will be found in the eighth volume of this 
Miscellany: which illustration precludes the 
necessity of our describing the exterior of the 
building, or the circumstances connected 
with its erection. We shall, therefore, confine 
our descriptive remarks principally to the 
choir, or that portion represented on the an- 
nexed page. : 

The term, magnificent, is rather applicable 
to the intezior than to the exterior of the ca- 
thedral. Originally, the organ divided the 
nave from the choir, but the instrument 
having been removed to a side gallery,* the 
perspective is of vast extent, and with its 
“high embowed” roof, has an effect of 
almost indescribable grandeur. This vista, 
or the length of the whole. building, from 
east to west, is 514 feet, of which the 
choir occupies 180 feet. The breadth of the 
nave, with its side aisles, is 71 feet, and its 
height, 80 feet. It is lit by three-tier win- 
dows; the roof-tree springs from lofty clus- 
tered columns, and its ribs and bosses give it 
the ap of everlasting and 
solidity. But the upward view from beneath 
the great central tower is of still greater 
sublimity: it is open to the height of 200 
feet, and being lighted by tiers of windows, 
it has the effect of a gigantic lantem. The 
nave was built towards the close of the four- 
teenth century ; for it appears that, in 1379, 
Archbishop Sudbury took down the old nave, 
proposing to rebuild it; but, in the following 
year, before he had laid one stone, he was 
murdered by Wat Tyler’s rabble. The monks 
then undertook the work at their own charge, 
in which they were assisted by the succeed- 
ing archbishops, Courtney and Arundle, by 
the benefactions of the pious King Richard 
II., and the munificence of his nobles. It 
was thirty years in building, and is now firm 
and entire, in beautiful condition. The great 
middle tower, up which we look from the 
area of the nave, is called Bell Hierty Steere, 
from a small bell of that name at the top of 
it, the only one remaining there, said to have 
been brought from France by Henry VIII, 
and given by him to this church. This tower 
was rebuilt about the end of the reign of 
Edward IV., by Priors Selling and Gold- 
stone; the latter caused two latge arches, 
and a smaller one of stone, to be fixed under- 
neath, from pillar to pillar, in the nave. 
These arches ate beautifully pierced, and on 
them, as well as on the upper part of the 
inside tower, are the initial letters of his 
name, and office of prior; his shield being 
three gold stones, and his motto, “ Non nobis, 
Domine,” &c. Archbishop Warham’s arms* 

® The organ is placed out of sight, and the works 
communicate by pipes with the keys below, where 
the organist sits, 
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are at the tap of the stonework of the tower; 
he having, probably, been an embellishing 
benefactor to it. e archbishop’s monu. 
ment is near the entrance to the nave: it 
represents the deceased in pontificals, lying 
at full length, and has lately been restored, 
The nave is beautifully paved with Portland 
stone. The north cross aisle, at the upper 
end, is called the martyrdom, from Becket’s 
murder having taken place in it. We should 
not omit the great window over the westem 
entrance of the nave, which was made about 
the end of the reign of Richard II., or 1400, 
It differs from those in the upper part of the 


church, being mitred at the top, and ven § 


large, with abundance of compartments in 
stories or stages, with the king’s arms, thos 
of his first wife, and the figures of several 
saints; above are, or rather were, seven 
figures of our kings, with the name of each 
in black letters underneath. 

The ascent from the nave to the choir is by 
a noble flight of steps. Here is a highly 
enriched stone screen, built by Prior Hen de 


Estria, in 1304. It is rich in flutings, pyn 
mids, and canopied arches, in which stand 
six statues crowned ; five hold globes in ther 
hands, the sixth, holding the model of 


a lapse 

in a dilapidated condition, when the dem 
and chapter, with exemplary liberality, rm 
stored the whole structure, with the statues; 
and it now presents one of the finest speci- 
tens of florid pointwork in the kingdom. 

The choir is of greater than the nave, 
Archbishop Anselm, who rebuilt the who 
church, or nearly so, after he succeeded Lan 
frano, in the reign of William II., raised th 
choir with such splendour, that Malmes 
says “the like was not to be seen in Eng 
in respect of the clear light of the glass wit 
dows, the beauty and comeliness of the mst 
ble pavement, and the curious painting d 
the roof ;” after which the Prior Conrad 
fected the choir, magnificently adorned if 
with curious pictures, insomuch that, from its 
more than ordinary beauty, it gained the 
name of the glorious choir of Conrad. Th 
above embellishment indicates some advance 
ment in the pictorial art. 

In the year 1174, or 20th Henry IT., gre 
part of the church was destroyed by fire 
after which the prior and convent rebuilt 
choir so as~to surpass~all-former choirs, i 
beauty as well as size, and even to exceed th 
glorious work of Conrad ; while its extent 
to this day, unequalled by that of any oth 
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choir in England. The roof was not onl 
considerably raised, but was arched over wit 
stone; previous to which it was of timber: 
the capitals of the columns were sculptured, 
whereas they before were plain, and six more 
columns were added ; and the building alto- 

r was made to assume its present _ 
ter, which is that of the Anglo-Norman style, 
with slightly pointed arches, and short, thick 
columns, of different forms. The monks had 
been occupied eight years in this work, when 
they could not Psaveg for want of money ; 
but a papal bu issued, providing that 
the offerings to the then newly murdered 
Becket, should be appropriated to the restora- 
tion of the cathedral. is encouraged the 
monks to set about a grander design, which 
was to pull down the eastern end of the 
church, with the small chapel of the Holy 
Trinity adjoining, and to erect upof a stately 
undercroft, a more sumptuous one in the 
place of it, equally lofty with the roof of the 
church, and making part of it. At the east 
end of this chapel, another smaller one was 
afterwards erected, since called Becket’s 
Crown. Here stood the gorgeous shrine of 
Becket ; and the pavement around the spot 
has been worn by the thousands of pilgrims 
who kneeled here in devotional fervour for 
his memory, and to enrich the church with 
their offerings. 


These sources supplied the monks with 
funds till the Reformation, and the final sup- 


ion of the priory itself. About the year 
7304, the whole om was repaired and beau- 
tified ; and the'two wings, or cross aisles on 
each side of the middle tower, were, for the 
most part, rebuilt. ; 
Within the choir, before the dissolution of 
the priory, the magnificence of the church 
was almost unparalleled: The stalls on each 
side were elaborately carved in oak, and richly 
omamented. The chancel, or presbyterium, 
was hung witli costly and gorgeous tapestry ; 
and above this, upon a flight of steps, stood 
the‘ high altar, overloaded with gold, silver, 
and jewels, insomuch that Erasmus tells us, 
we should think the richest — 
beggars in comparison with abundance 
of silver and gold which belonged to it; to 
this the ‘blaze of the numerous wax candles 
and torches, provided constantly for the cele- 
bration of divine service, added greatly. It 
need scar¢ely be added, that such wealth did 
the plundering hand of the Refor- 
Again, in the rebellion of 1641, the church 
was'sacked ; the dean and canons were turned 
pout of their’stalls; a costly font just erected 
pulled down, and sold by piecemeal ; 
were torn from the gravestones, 
d'even the very graves were opened and 
hfled: In 1660, the church was restored to 
he Dean and Chapter, who were obliged to 
pend 12,0002. to fit it for divine service. 
12 


The present choir is the most spacious in 
the kingdom; its length being 180 feet; 
breadth from column to column, 40 feet ; 
from thence to the screen of the choir, 36 
feet ; vaulting, from the pavement, 71 feet. 
At the west end, or on éach side of the 
foreground of the Engraving are the stalls 
of the Dean and Prebendaries. These were 
put up in 1734; and some of the finest work 
is said to have been cut by Gibbons. The 
Archbishop’s throne, at the east end of the 
seats, on the south side, erected in 1706, was 
a benefaction of Archbishop Tennison; at 
the right hand adjoining to it, is the Arch- 
bishop’s pew; both being in the chancel, 
just above the two steps which separate it 
from the rest of the choir. Below these steps, 
the pavement of the choir is of grey marble, 
in small squares, diamondwise ; but 
above them, to the altar-rail, the floor is laid 
with large slabs, in appearance resembling 
fossil wood. 

The ascent to the communion-table is by 
black marble steps. The altar-screen has 
not long been erected, from the design of 
Mr. Austen, with the approbation of the late 
Dean, Dr. Percy. It is of florid pointwork, 
and very beautiful, but not in harmony with 
the general style of the choir. 

Through this screen is a rspective 
across the Trinity Chapel rh es pe cor of 
the church, terminated with the beautiful 
windows in Becket’s Crown. The former 
altar-piece, carved and ornamented in blue 
and gold, forms the back part of the present 
one. 

In the Trinity Chapel stands the patriar- 
chal chair, in which the: archbishops are en- 
throned. It consists’of three slabs of 
marble paneled, the seat being solid. In 
this chapel also are, the shield and monu- 
ment of Edward the Black Prince, the tombs 
of Henry IV. and: his second wife, Queen 
Jane of Navarre, and ‘those of Archbishop 
Courtney, and Cardinals Chatillon and Pole. 

One of the most interesting portions: of 
the whole cathedral is the undereroft,’ or 
crypt, over which the choir is raised. The 
columns have grotesque capitals, and the 
shafts are round or:twisted. This part, ex- 
tending eastward to the Trinity Chapel; is 
said to have been built by Lanfranc, and 
consequently to be the most ancient part of 
the cathedral. 

Several’ thousand pounds have been ex- 
pended within a few years, in cleaning ‘and 
embellishing the interior of the cathedral ; 
and some external repairs are in progress. 
The north-western tower is rebuilding, the 
first stone having been laid about two years 
since. : 

Christchurch Gate, the principal entrance 
to the cathedral precincts on the south side, is 
of enriched architectural character : although 


‘time has founded its chiseled angles, and 
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(Christchurch Gate.) 


invested its whole front with “ hoar anti- 
. quity.” Indeed, we have more than once 
halted before Christchurch Gate to witness 
. this impressive effect—this verisimilitude of 
decay ; for, in art, as in nature, objects wane 
into indistinctness with increasing age. But, 
in old buildings, such as that before us, the 
effect is highly picturesque ; especially where 
; age has blackened and whitened the front 
alternately, in disregard of the nicer details 
of the structure, if, perchance, they have not 
. crumbled in the gradual wreck. Who has 
not observed many a corner-stone, rounded 
by a process of disintegration, in which the 
atmosphere has been the constant agent, 
until the substance resembled a piece of 
charred wood, checkered with white or grey- 
ish ash. In the case of Christchurch Gate, 
the porous nature of the stone has yielded 
an easy prey to these effects; but, here, as in 
many other monuments of past ages, the 
destroying hand of man has been at work; 
and, as though envious of the ingenuity of a 
preceding age, wiser and better than his own, 
, he has, in the fury of a moment, destroyed 
the labours of months, nay, of years. Such 
destructive spirit, has, we shall see, aided in 
the defacement of the florid work in this 
enriched portal. 
Christchurch Gate was built by Prior Gold- 
stone, in the year 15)7, as appears from an 
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inscription, now scarcely legible, which 
continued along a cornice, crossing the 
gate above the large arch: the inscription! 
as follows: ‘ Hoc construstum ¢ 
Anno Domini Millesimo Quingentesimo} 
cimo Septimo.” The sculpture of this 
has been extremely elegant, and is still 
interesting, though injured ty time, and 
faced through wantonness. The gates, 
are of wood, are curiously carved, and, 
other ornaments, display the arms of thes 
of Canterbury, and of Archbishop Juxon, 
whose days they were set up, the fo 
having been destroyed in the rebellion. 1 
openings are a carriage and a footway a 
In the space over the latter are the arms 
Prior Goldstone ; and above, at the 
the arms of the Prior of Christchurch, 
of the see of Canterbury. In the com 
ments above the arches are various sh 
displaying the cognizances of Henry V! 
and arms of some of the nobility 
gentry of his time. Over these, in the ce 
is a large canopied niche, in which steal 
statue of Our Saviour. This statue 1 
to have been shot at, and destroyed, by 
soldiers of the Parliamentary army. 
each side of this, between smaller ni 
the windows, which open on the first 
and above them is another compart 
sculptured with figures of half angels, 
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taining shields. The windows of-the second 
floor correspond with those of the first, and 
have small niches on each side; a range of 
lesser niches being continued along the 
whole length of the building, immediately 
below the battlements. The side towers are 


ornamented with arcades, having trefoil heads. 
The inner front of the gate, though less orna- 
mented, is well deserving of attention. 


PRIMROSE HILL. 


Tus pleasant hill, the Londoner’s delight, 
has also been called Green-Berry-Hill, from 
the names of the three persons who were 
executed for the supposed murder of Sir 
Edmundbury Godfrey, and who are. said to 
have brought him hither after he had been 
murdered near Scmerset House. But Hume, 
while he considers this tragical affair as 
not to be accounted for, chooses, however, 
to t that that magistrate had murdered 
himself. Others have attributed this trans- 
action “ to one of the most mysterious parts 
ofthe machinations of the Popish Plot.” 

In a letter in relation to this affair pub- 
lished, London, 1681, the spot on which the 
corpse was found is thus described :—“ As 
to the place, it was in a ditch on the south 
side of Primrose Hill, surrounded with divers 
closes, fenced in with high mounds and 
ditches ; no road near, only some deep, dirty 
lanes, made for the conveniency of driving 
cows, and such like cattle, in and out of the 
grounds; and those very lanes not coming 
near 500 yards of the place.” 

The march of railways has now begun its 
operations near the base of this hill, and in a 
few years the rattling machine, with its 
bipeds and quadrupeds, will usurp this land, 
and dispossess the useful artisan of his rural 
walk: he will then look in vain for the green 
sward which cheered him after his daily or 
weekly toil, as also‘for the 

. “ Pale primroses 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phosbus in his strength.” haks peare. 
Pp. T. W. 
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THE CIRCASSIANS. 

[We quote these interesting traits from the 
lof the Royal Asiatic Society, where 
occur in the abstract of a notice, drawn 
up by a German, who resided for eight years 
in Circassia; “a country,” observes the 

Writer, “ as yet unknown to Europeans.” ] 
The Circassians acknowledge a Supreme 
Being, & Mother of God, and several celestial 
powers of a secondary order, whom they call 
. They believe in the immortality 
of the soul, and that in a future state it is 
situated according to the deeds done in the 
body; but, little concerted at this prospect, 
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all their endeavours are directed to the ac- 
quisition of temporal benefits.’ The forests 
are their temples ; and a cross placed before 
a tree consecrates an altar, before which they 
offer sacrifice. One of the elders of the 
community officiates as minister: standing 
by the side of the cross, habited in a mantle 
of Bure (a travelling cloak, commonly used 
by the Tartars and Circassians, in the manner 
of a Dalmatique), and bareheaded, he com- 
— the ceremony by a propitiatory sacri- 

ice. , 

The victim usually brought to him is a 
sheep or a goat; but on occasions of great 
solemnity it 1s an ox: he then takes a taper, 
which is at the foot of the altar, and burns a 
few hairs from the animal, at each place 
where it is to be'struck ; poursa little bovza* 
on its head; and, after a short prayer of 
consecration, it is immolated. The head of 
the victim is sacred to the deity: they fix it 
- a pole at some distance from the — 

e skin belongs to the officiating priest w 
supplies the ri ad (the animal is rhanad 
by the community jointly); and the remain- 
der is dressed, during the service, for the 
repast of the assembly. 

‘Several youths, for the most part slaves of 
the elder who officiates as priest, afford him 
their assistance. stand behind him, 
with cups of douza and slices of bread. As 
soon as the sacrifice is completed, the priest 
takes a _ of bread in one hand, and a 
cup in the other: he raises them towards 
heaven, and invokes the Supreme Being to 
be favourable to them: he blesses the two 
viands, and presents them to the eldest of 
the company, who eats them. The assistants 
supply him with another cup, and a fresh 
piece of bread ; and he supplicates the Mother- 
of God, repeating the same ceremonial as he 
presents them to another of the eldest per- 
sons present. It is thus continued, address- 
ing a separate prayer to each of their Apos- 
tles, whom they thus reverence in succession. 
Before concluding the duty, the minister 
announces the day for holding the next 
festival, which he appoints at his discretion. 
It ought to take place once a week, either on 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday; 
never on any other day. 

He also proclaims articles which may have 
been lost or found; but the latter are seldom 
heard of. After this, the repast is spread: 
it consists, besides the animal sacrificed, of 
other meat brought by each family assisting 
at the ceremony, as well as pasta} and liquor. 

If we attentively examine the nature of 
these ceremonies, we cannot mistake the 
diversity of their origin. In some, we per- 
ceive traces of an idolatrous people, who 

* Liquor which is prepared by fermenting millet 
flour iu water. 

+ Pasta is millet builed toa paste: the common 


drink is beuza, but those tribes that have vines sub- 
stitute wine, and even brandy, 
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sprinkled their altars with the blood of sacri- 
fices; and in others. we recognise a feeble 
imitation of the mysteries of Christianity, 
but which are so jumbled together as to have 
given birth to a new religion, a worthy pro- 
duction of ignorance. 

Besides these weekly fétes, the Circassians 
celebrate several others. That of Mercime, 
or the “ Mother of God,” is held in the 
month of September: it is not known why 
she is called “ Mother of God,” for her his- 
tery has no connexion either with the title 
or the subject. -Mercime is, simply, the 
Patroness of Bees. The Circassians say, 
that the thunder, in anger, exterminated the 
whole of these industrious insects; while 
Mercime concealed one in, the sleeve of her 
chemise, which reproduced the species. Such 
is the fable; and all the homage paid to her 
consists in regaling, on her holiday, with 
meats and. liquor prepared from honey. 
Towards the spring they keep the feast of 
their saint, Sozerise. Circassians e- 
present him to have been a great navigator, 
to whom the winds and waves were subject. 
He is particularly reverenced among, those 
residing near the borders of the sea; and it 
is in the temples of those sacred woods 
nearest the coast that they recommend. them- 
selves to his protection. Each family, pre- 
serves, for this holiday, a dry pear-tree, in 
the yard. of its house, which no one touches 
but on this day. This tree is emblematical 
of Sozerise: it is plunged in water; it is 
bathed: they fix a new cheese to the highest 
branch; and they ornament the rest, in addi- 
tion, with tapers collected from the company 
assembled. . When the pear-tree is decorated 
in this manner, several persons take, it up, to 
bring it into the house; and the remainder 
of the party wait for it before the door, to 
receive it, and compliment it upon its happy 
arrival. Its entry into the house is preceded 
by a sacrifice, and all the preparations for a 
great festival. They regale themselves, 
during. three days, by praying to Sozerise, 
every now and then, to prevent the winds 
and waves from doing mischief. When this 
time. has elapsed, they divide the cheese 
among the attendants; and return the tree 
to the same place, all the company attending 
it, and wishing it a happy voyage ; and it is 
then left in its corner, till the following year. 

Towards the end of October, they keep the 
Commemoration of the Dead. This period- 
ical remembrance is separately performed by 
each family; and they recommend each of 
the deceased individually to the protection of 
their Saints, in order that they may not want 
for anything. in the abodes of the departed. 

A few days afterwards comes the Feast of 
Thunder: they return it thanks for the rain 
which it has procured, and for having re- 
freshed and purified the air during the heats 
of summer. The thunder is much reverenced 
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by the Circassians, and they consider it as a 
distinguished favour of Heaven to be struck 
with a thunderbolt. 

The new year, nearly at the same time as 
ours, and the resuming of the labours of the 
field which follows it, are also two holidays; 
but their most solemn feast-day is at Easter: 
the ceremonials which accompany it, and the 
time at which it is celebrated (at the latter 
end of March), cannot leave any doubt as to 
its origin. 

The month of March is hardly commenced 
before they begin to abstain from eating 
eggs. They neither hire, nor lend, nor bor. 
row, nor receive anything: they even do not 
take fire from a neighbour. The custom 
which requires each person to pass it at 
home, renders it very dull, by preventing the 
meeting of relations and friends, if they all 
celebrate it on the same day. For this reason 
each village chooses a different one. At break 
of day itis announced by the discharge of 
fire-arms. The neighbours then run, and 
assemble at the sacred wood, to commence 
the ceremony by the ordinary duties of reli- 
gion. But on this occasion the number of 
victims immolated is in proportion to the 
number of the congregation, and the splen- 
dout of the feast: they add to it all the eggs 
saved during their Lent, that is, during all 
the month of March. The feast is termi- 
nated by firing at a matk, which is an egg; 
and the skins of the animals sacrificed are 
the prizes of skill. The next day it is r- 
commenced in another village of the same 
canton. 

The other Saints of the Circassians are 
Naokatash, Shuska, Telebs, Femish, and 
Mesite; and each has a day consecrated to 
him. It is only in the feasts and sacrifices 
that the Circassians eat meat; or on extra: 
ordinary occasions, when they have stran 
residing with them. In the latter case, they 
diversify their cookery by a quantity of ra 
gouts ; but they use no other seasoning than 
salt, milk, honey, and pimenta. 

Their meals are served in the same manner 
as those of the Turks, upon small round 
tables; .and the dishes follow. each. other 
with tolerable rapidity. The stranger eats 
alone ; and the master of the house with all 
his family, the females excepted, stand respect- 
fully round the table. The guest does the 
honours of the table, by presenting first to 
one, and then to another, portions from what 
is set before him. The removes pass to the 
master of the house; from him again to his 
family ; and what remains is given to the 
slaves: each table is thus disposed of. The 
women eat in a separate apartment; and 
they are ashamed if a man surprises them 
thus employed. Like the Turks, they use 
wooden spoons only, and their fingers supply 
the places of forks. Slaves attend with the 
requisites for washing before and after the 
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They never sit down to table without 
invoking the name of God. Except on these 
occasions, the Circassians practise a rigid 
sobriety. They subsist only on boiled millet 
with a little salt. As soon as it is half boiled, 
they draw off the water, which they drink as 
broth; and the grain is constantly stirred 
with a spatula till it is of the consistence of 
a thick paste: it is then poured on a table 
to cool; and thus is produced the paséa, 
theircommon bread. They sometimes make 
it of wheat flour, especially for great solem- 
nities, and religious ceremonies. 
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THE HONEY BEE. 

[Tax following sketch of honey-bees, and 

ation concerning the culture of them, 
are extracted from the Entomological Maga- 
zine, @ work in which it is to be hoped more 
matter of a popular kind like the present 
may find a place hereafter. } 

tle Bee! bright example to mankind 
of industry, economy, concord, and obedience ! 
what triumphs, what wonders, dost thou not 
achieve! It shall be our delightful task to 
talk of thee, to write of thee; and if we talk 
not, and write not, pleasantly, then, indeed, 
the fault is in ourselves, and not in thee. 
Sweet is the sound of thy mourning hum, 
attuned to music, when thou revellest on 
some gay bank of purple heather, visitin, 
bell after bell in quest of their ambrosi 
essence, heaven-distilled ! Sweet is the air 
around thee, air impregnated with the breath 
of flowers! Sweet is the joyous concert of 
feathered choristers above and about thee! 
Sweet is the memory of those few happy 
days when we have drunk freely of scenes 
like these, and basked in the early sunshine 
an some fragrant bed of thyme, “ dazzled 
and drunk with beauty”—the beauty of 
nature. 

* * a * 

Gentle reader! we will now give thee a 
few directions about thy bees; and these, 
not thrown together at random, but the result 
of much observation and experience. Select 
the site for thy colony with care; let not the 
wide and rapid river roll by it, nor the pool 
stagnate near it; these are often sources of 
great loss of life to bees, especially ‘in windy 
Weather; yet a gently murmuring brook, 
bubbling, in all its transparent purity, over 
flattened pebbles, may harmlessly meander 

h thy clovery meadows, or even through 

thy garden, stored, as it must be, with honey- 
ing flowers. Let a high wall or a 
close hedge protect thy colony from the 
north wind; yet take care that it be 

y so as to hide the hives from thy 
view as thou art sitting in thy parlour, for 
thine eye should be continually upon thy 


treasure, taking instant cognizance of any- 
thing that is amiss. Let each hive be placed 
on a stand, at least eight inches from the 
ground, and four feet from each other. Let 
the hives stand quite clear from the wall or 
hedge, so that thou mayest approach them 
readily from behind. Let no tree or house 
overshadow or drip on them. And, lastly, 
let no offensive smell or harsh noise trouble 
their quiet, for they enjoy quiet, and ease, 
and comfort. 

x * * ° 

Select, if possible, a county that abounds 
in lime-trees, furze, heath, clover, and thyme; 
let the bowers in thy pee be entwined 
and overshadowed with honeysuckle and 
jasmine; and cultivate, in abundance, bor- 
age, viper’s-bugloss, mignionette, and sage. 

A beeline cobaiats, like this highly-favoured 
nation, of three estates, king, lords, and 
commons. The king of a bee-hive is, how. 
ever, always a queen; here, only sometimes. 
The lords are useless, except as perpetuators 
of the kind, and are called drones; at the 
end of the season, instead of being allowed 
to riot on the riches of the commonwealth 
during the winter, they are all put to death 
in the most summary manner. The commons 
are called worker bees, or neuters. 

The queen is slow and majestic in her 
movements, and differs from the workers in 
being larger, having a longer body, shorter 
wings, and a. curved sting; she is accom- 
panied by a guard of twelve workers, who are 
always on duty. In whatever direction she 
wishes to travel, these clear the way 
before her, always with the utmost courtesy, 
turning their faces towards her, aud when 
she rests from her labours, approaching her. 
in all humility, licking her face, mouth, and 
eyes, and fondling her with their antenna. 

he principal engagement of the queen is 
the laying of eggs: she may be called the 
mother as well as the queen of the hive. 

The drones are all males; they are less 
than the queen, but larger than the workers ; 
they have no sting. e drones live on the 
fat of the land, and are wholly without use 
as members of the community, except as 
being the fathers of the future -progen : 
when this sole office is accomplished, the 
workers inform: them very respectfully that 
they are no longer wanted ; a buzzing and a 
bustle commence in the hive; the workers 
and the drones sally forth together, grapple 
each other in the air, hug and scuffle for a 
minute, during which the poisonous dagger 
of the workers is plunged into the side of 
the drones, who bow down their heads, gather 
their wings together, and gracefully drawing 
their wings as a gaudy mantle around them, 
hide their face from observation, and so die. 

The workers are the smallest bees in the 
hive, and by far the most numerous; they 
have a longer lower lip for sucking honey 
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than either of the others; their thighs are 
furnished with a brush for the reception of 
the farina of flowers; and their sting is 
straight. The workers do the entire work of 
the community: they build the cells, guard 
the hive and the queen, collect and store the 
honey, elaborate wax, feed the young, and 
kill the drones. The respective number of 
individuals in a full hive are thus:—one 
queen, 2,000 drones, 20,000 workers. 

The queen lays her egys one in the bottom 
of each cell: the egg is long, slightly curved, 
and of a bluish colour; when laid, itis cover- 
ed with a glutinous matter, which enables it 
to adhere to the bottom of the cell. For 
eleven months the queen lays only workers’ 
eggs; after that, those which produce drones. 
As soon as this change has taken plaee, the 
workers begin to construct royal cells, in 
which, without discontinuing laying the 
drones’ eggs, she deposits now and then, 
about once in three days, an egg which is 
destined to produce a queen. The workers’ 
eggs hatch in a few days, and become little 
white maggots, which immediately open 
their mouths to be fed; this the workers 
attend to with the utmost assiduity. In six 
days the maggot fills up its cell; it is then 
roofed in by the workers, spins a silken co- 
coon and becomes a chrysalis, and on the 
twenty-first day it comes forth a perfect bee. 
The drones emerge on the twenty-fifth day, 
and the queens on the sixteenth. 

As we have already stated, the queen for 
nearly a year lays no eggs that are destined 
to produce queens ; it therefore follows, that 
if, during that period, any evil befall her, the 
hive is left without a queen: sometimes she 
dies, sometimes she wanders too near the 
mouth of the hive, falls out, and a bird 
devours her; sometimes she is taken away 
by the experimenting apiarian for the express 

urpose of watching the result. For twelve 
little notice is taken of the loss; it 
appears not to be known, and the workers 
labour as usual. After that period a hubbub 
commences, work is abandoned, the whole 
hive is in an uproar, the nation has lost its 
sovereign and feels the loss deeply ; and every 
bee traverses the hive at random, with the 
most evident want of purpose. This state of 
anarchy sometimes continues for days; then 
the bees gather into knots, clusters ofa dozen 
or so, as though engaged in consultation ; 
shortly after a resolution seems to have been 
made: a few of the workers go to work at 
the cells in which are the eggs of workers ; 
three of these cells are quickly broken into 
one, the edges polished, and the sides smoothed 
and rounded, a single egg being allowed to 
remain at the bottom. When this egy hatches, 
the maggot it produces is fed with a pecu- 
Jiarly nutritive food, called royal bee-bread, 
which is never given to any maggots but 
such as are to produce queens. Work is now 
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resumed over the whole hive, and goes on as 
briskly as before. On the sixteenth day the 
worker’s egg produces a queen, whose a 
pearance is hailed with every demonstration 
of delight, and who at once assumes sove- 
reignty over the hive. 

ntle reader! in the course of thy earthly 
pilgrimage thou wilt meet with many things 
that may seem at the first glance rather 
unaccountable, and this is, perhaps, one of 
those things; but a calm inquiry will relieve 
our statement of all ee at least; 
let us endeavour to explain it. ere are, ag 
we have set forth, three kinds of bees ing 
hive; but there are only two sexes, male and 
female. Drones are the males; queens and 
workers are the females, the workers being 
for the most part abortive. That the worker 
are females is amply proved by their 
sessing a sting, and various other anatomical 
similarities, besides the circumstance of their 
occasionally laying eggs; and, therefore, in 
the wonderful instance before us, the change 
is to be attributed solely to the difference of 
food* and care bestowed on the maggot by 
the workers. 

Let us pause an instant, and look at this 
fact in another light; and let us recollect 
that if each maggot were supplied with a 
sufficiency of food, and that food sufficiently 
nutritious, then every female would be a 
queen. How then would the labour of the 
hive proceed ? there would be no cells, no 
honey stored for the winter, and the whole 
community would conséquently perish. It 
is as remarkable, indeed it is more rem 
able, that so large a proportion should thus 
be stinted in their growth, purposely that 
they might’ never be encumbered with the 
cares of maternity, but their whole attention 
fixed on other matters, than that a maggot 
well supplied with wholesome nutriment 
should arrive at that perfect developement 
which is the characteristic of its sex. 

When,, under ordinary circumstances, 4 
young queen emerges from the.chrysalis, the 
old one frequently leaves the hive, heading 
the first swarm for the season, and, flying to 
some neighbouring resting-place, is observed 
by the apiator, captured, placed under a new 
hive, and a new colony is immediately com 
menced. Before a swarm leaves the hive, 
sure indications are given of the intended 
movement; the os leave their veciall 
occupations, and collect in groups, especi 
near the door of the hive, as though in COD 
sultation on the important event about to 

lace. 


As the summer advances, many queens af 
hatched ; but the workers do not fc vem them 
instant liberty, as severe battles would i 
stantly take place between them and the 
reigning queen, in which one would t 


* It is a question whether the change be owing © 
food or to a surgical operation,—J. H. F. ‘ 
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Killed. The workers, therefore, merely-make 
a small hole in the ceiling of the royal cell, 
through which the captive queen thrusts her 
tongue, and receives supplies of food from 
the attentive workers. In this state of con- 
finement, the queens utter a low, querulous 
sound, which has been compared to singing. 
When the reigning or any other queen that 
has gained her liberty, finds one of these 
captives, she uses every effort to tear open 
the cell and destroy her rival. To prevent 
this, the workers often interpose, pulling her 
away by the legs and wings. To this she 
submits but a short time, when, uttering a 
peculiar cry, called her voice of sovereignty, 
she sete A instant attention and obe- 
dience, and is at once freed from her assail- 


ants. 

[Those who recollect the advice Virgil has 
given us concerning our bee-hives, (Geor- 
gies iv.,) will have discovered in the course 
of their perusal of the above interesting 
article that many of the instructions it con- 
tains respecting the culture of bees have been 
taken from tbat source. J.H. F. 


-¢ 
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REMARKABLE SPRUCE FIR. 


Tus curious tree, a beautiful specimen of 
the black American spruce, was flourishing 
about five years since in the wood of Braco 
Castle, Perthshire. It was then about forty 
years old: from its side shoots a number of 
hed trees had sprung up of different alti- 
les around the mother plant. Thecircum- 
ference had regularly and gradually extended ; 
and fresh roots struck root, and grew 
dicularly all around the original plant. e 


cut gives some idea of its singular ap e. 
and is taken from the Magazine of Natural 


History. ay, oe) oe athens rin 
natural seedling from this tree, standing not. 
far distant from the mother plant, apparently 
about twelve years of age, was also in its 
turn surrounded by a numerous and healthy 
rising family. 


WHEAT INSECTS. 


Tue following facts are especially interesting 
at the present season. They Tisteate the 


means which Nature employs to restrain the 
most diminutive insects within bounds, and 
prove them to be the very same as she em- 
ploys to keep within bounds whales of sixty 
feet long, viz. providing other species to 
prey upon them. The law of mutual de- 
struction pervades the whole animal, and is 
found in the vegetable, creation. There are 
three other flies which seem to depend u 

the wheat flies for their subsistence. e 
of these, the by 2s. or Cecidomyia, tritici, 
(see the cut a,) hovers around the ear in the 
evening ; while another very minute fly, the 
Ichneimon inseréns, (5,) is found round the 
ear all the day. These last flies appear of 
great self-denial and curious fancy ; for they 
only lay an egg beside an egg of the wheat 
fly, which is hatched along with it, devours 
it, and saves the wheat. The most abundant 
species of these ichneumons, or flies of prey, . 
positively lays its egg in the very body of 
the yellow maggot, while it is feeding busily. 
It has a long hollow rod, projected at plea- 
sure from its tail, which it thrusts at pleasure 
into the body of the worm, and down which 
it then sends one egg from its body, which 
egg is hatched within the body of the mag. 
got, and consumes it.— Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture. 





Spirit of Piscoberp. 


DEATH OF RICHARD LANDER. 

[One of the companions of our unfortunate 
coun! at the period of his assassination 
has returned home; and we have now the 
melancholy satisfaction of stating the parti- 
culars of that mournful event as collected 
from an eye-witness, and a party to the con- 
test. It is a saddening tale, but one in 
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which the public must feel a deep interest.— 
Kd. Literary Gazette.) 

Richard Lander and his associates entered 
the Brass River, and began ascending it in 
excellent: spirits. With them were two or 
three negro musicians; who, when the labours 
of the day were over, cheered their country- 
men with their instruments, at the sound of 
which they danced and sang in company, 
while the few Englishmen belonging to the 
party amused themselves with angling on 
the banks of the stream, in which, though 
not very expert, they were tolerably success- 
ful. In this pleasing manner, stemming a 
strong current by day, and resting from their 
toil at night, Richard Lander and his little 
band, totally unapprehensive of danger, and 
unprepared to overcome or meet it, proceeded 
slowly up the Niger. At some distance 
from its mouth, and on his way thither, they 
met King Jacket, a relative of King Boy, 
and one of the heartless and sullen chiets 
who rules over a large tract of marshy country 
on the banks of the Brass River. This indi- 
vidual was. hailed by our travellers, and a 
present of tobacco and rum was offered him ; 
he accepted it with a murmur of dissatis- 
faction, and his eyes sparkled with malignity 
as he said in his own language—* White 
man will never reach Eboe this time.” This 
sentence was immediately interpreted to 
Lander by a native of the country, a boy, 
who. afterwards bled to death from a wound 
in the knee; but Lander made light of the 
matter, and attributed Jacket’s prophecy, for 
so it proved, to the petulance and malice of 
his disposition. Soon, however, he disco- 
vered his error, but it was too late to correct 
it,.or evade the danger which threatened 
him. On ascending as far inland as sixty or 
seventy miles, the English approached an 
island, and their p' in the larger canoe 
was effectually obstructed by the shallowness 
of the stream. Amongst the trees and under- 
wood which grew on this island, and on both 
banks of the river in its vicinity, large am- 
buscades of the natives had previously been 
formed ; and shortly after the principal canoe 
had grounded, its unfortunate crew, busily 
occupied in endeavouring to heave it into 
deeper water, were saluted with irregular, but 
heavy and continued discharges of musketry. 
So great was Lander’s confidence in the sin- 
cerity and will of the natives, that he 
could not at first believe that the destructive 
fire, by which the was literally surrounded, 
was anything more than a mode of salutation 
they had adopted in honour of his arrival ! 
But the Kroomen who had leaped into the 
boat, and who fell wounded by his side, 
convinced him of his. mistake, and plainly 
discovered to him the fearful nature of the 
peril into which he had fallen so unexpectedly, 
and the difficulty he would experience in 
extricating himself from it. Encouraging 
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his comrades with his voice and. gestures, 
the traveller prepared to defend himself to 
the last ; and a loud and simultaneous, shout 
from, his little party assured him that they 
shared. his. feelings, and would follow hig 
example. Meanwhile, several of the savages 
having come out from their concealment, 
were brought down by the shots of the Eng. 
lish ; but Lander, whilst stooping to pick up 
a cartridge from the bottom of the canoe, 
was struck near the hip by a musket-ball, 
The shock made him stagger, but he did 
not fall; and he continued cheering on his 
men. Soon finding, however, his ammu- 
nition expended, himself seriously wounded, 
the courage of his Kroomen beginning to 
droop, and the firing of his assailants, instead 
of diminishing, become more general than 
ever, he. resolved to attempt getting into the 
smaller canoe, afloat at a short distance, as 
the only remaining chance of preserving a 
single life. For this purpose, abandoning 
their property, the survivors threw themselves 
into the stream, and with much difficulty, 
for the strength of the current was incredible, 
most of them succeeded in accomplishing 
their object. No sooner was this observ 
by the men in ambush, than they started up 
and rushed out with wild and hideous yells; 
canoes that had been hidden behind the 
luxuriant foliage which overhung the river, 
were, in an instant, pushed out into the 
middle of the current, and pursued the fugi- 
tives with surprising velocity; while num- 
bers of people, with savage antics and furious 
gesticulation, ran and danced along the beach, 
uttering loud and startling cries. The Kroo- 
men maintained, on this occasion, the good 
reputation which their countrymen have 
deservedly acquired; their lives depended 
on their energy and skill, and they impelled 
their slender bark through the water with 
unrivalled swiftness. The pursuit was kept 
up for four hours; and poor Lander, without 
ammunition or any defensive weapons what- 
ever, was exposed to the s ling fire, as 
well as the insulting mockery of his pursuers. 
One incident which occurred in the flight 
Soe ad ober rare tyro, 
——, com overpow by his fears, 
refused to A ee . 
within a paddle’s length of him, but stood 
up in the canoe with a loaded musket in his 
hand, beseeching them, by his gestures, to 
take him prisoner rather than deprive him of 
his life. While in the act of making this 
dastardly appeal, a musket-ball from the 
enemy entered his mouth, and killed him on 
the spot. The others behaved with the 
greatest coolness and intrepidity. The fugi- 
tives gained on their pursuers; and when 
they found the chase discontinued altogether, 
Lander stood up, for the last time, in the 
canoe, and being seconded by his remnnining 
associates, he waved his hat and gave a 





on the savages who were: 
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cheer in «ight of his adversaties:' He then’ 


became 'sick and faint from loss of blood, and 


sank back’ exhausted in the arms of those’ 


who were nearest him. Rallying shortly 
afterwards, the natute of his wound was 
communicated to him by Mr. Moore, a youn 

surgeon from England, who had aceonipanied 
him up the river, and whose conduct't - 
out this disastrous affray was most admirable ; 
the ball could not be extracted, and Lander 
felt convinced his’ career would soon be ter- 
minatéd. When the state of excitement to 
which his feélings had been wronght gave 
place to the langour which generally suc- 
céeds powerful excitement of any kind, the 
iivalid’s wound pained him age 9 and 
for several hours afterwards he endured with 
calmness the most intense suffering. From 
that time he could neither sit up, nor turn 
on his couch, nor hold a pen; but while he 
was proceeding down the river in a manner 
so melancholy, and so very different from the 
mode in which he was ascending it only the 
day before, he could not help indulging in 
mournful reflections ; and he talked much of 


his wife, his children, his friends, his distant 
home, and his blighted expectations. It was 
a period of darkness, and distress, and sorrow 
to him; but his natural cheerfulness soon 
regained its ascendancy over his mind, and 


freely forgiving all his enemies, he resigned 
himself into the hands of his Maker, and 
detived considerable benefit from the conso- 
lations of religion. The traveller’s arrival at 
Fernando Po, and the account of his death 
have already been made known to the public. 
Various conjectures have been urged as to 
the ptobable causé of this cold-blooded and 
less attack. Some ons imagine 
that the natives had beén stimulated to the 
perpetration of the disgraceful deed by the 
Portuguese and South American slave-dealers, 
who have cousiderable influence in the coun- 
try, and whose interests would unquestionably 
decline by the introduction into the interior 
of British subjects aiid British manufactures. 
Others entertain the opinion, that the natives 
committed the assault in revenge for the loss 
of one of their towns, which, it is believed, 
was burnt to the ground by the crew of the 
Alburkah steamer, on her last voyage to Atta; 
whilst others hazard the conjecture, that the 
Brass people, perceiving that their lucrative 
catrying trade between the coast and the 
inland countries would be annihilated if they 
suffered the English to trade with the natives 
of the intetior in their own vessels, fortned a 
coalition with the people of Bonny, whiose 
interests would likewise be affected by the 
new order of things; and that these men; 
aided ‘by the sivagse inhabiting the country 
in the vicinity of the spot where the ruthless 
and cowardly assault was made, met together, 
and resolved on the destruction of the ‘unof: 
fending Englishmen. 
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From what cause svever it neue this 
mitch is certain, that the’ a ' had’ been’ 
premeditated, that the arrangements of the’ 
assassins had been’ made in a methodical and) 
skilful' mariner, and that Brass’ and Boriny’ 
catioés were engaged in the assault. Those’ 
who have had the best means of knowing the’ 
character and disposition of the Brass people’ 
and their neighbours of Bonny,’ whose trea- 
cherous manceuvring can only be — by’ 
their insatiable rapacity, consider the last as 
by far the most probable hypothesis; and 
believe that King Boy, notwi ding his 
affectation of sympathy for the sufferers, and’ 
his apparent distress on beholding his friend’ 
and benefactor mortally wounded, was, never-' 
theless, at the bottom of the plot, and had 
exerted his influence to bring that plot to’ 
maturity, in conjunction with the malignant 
wretch who foretold the re meg 
Boy, having with alacrity joined the party on’ 
all emtiry 3 occasions win they ascended the 
river, and having obstinately refused to accom- 
pany them on this, strengthens the suppo- 
sition, that he was well aware of the formi- 
dable danger which awaited them, but in 
which, it is plain, he had no ambition to 
participate. 


Che Public Journals. 


JACOB FAITHFUL—HIS FIRST CRUISE: 
‘Carrain MArryart, in the Me litan 
r the present month, gets his hero, Jacob, 
and his fellow waterman, pons Tom, need 
on board the Immortalité, forty- gun frigdte, 
lying off Gravesend, which was to dtop down 
e next morning, and wait for sailing orders 
in the Downs. The fellows’ is a hard 
case, but they make the best of it, as a few 

quotations from the narrative will show. } 
We had some money in our pockets; and 
we purchased some sheets of paper from thé 
bumboat people; who were on the main-deck 
supplying the seamen; and I wrote to Mr. 
Drummond and Mr. Turnbull; as well as to 
Mary and old Tom, requesting the two latter 
to forward our clothes to Deal, in case of our 
béing detained. Torin also wrote to comfort 
his mother, and the preatest comfort which 
he could give, was, a8 he said, to promise to 
keep sober. Having entrusted these letters té 
the bumboat woman, who promised faithfully 
to put them into the post-office, we had then 
hothing else to do but to look out for some 
ace to sleep. Our clothés had dried on us, 
for they were ducked in the upset, which led 
to their bein: er and wt wete Walking 
undér the half. k; bat not @ soul'spoke to 
us, Or even took the least notice. In a newly- 
manned ship, just’ ready to ‘sail, there is & 
tthiversal ‘feeling of ds prevailing 
pong. y ‘ship’s company. Some, if not 
most, ‘had, like ‘us,'‘been ptessed, and: their 
thoughts were. ovetipied ‘with ‘their situation, 
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were busy in ing their Kittle ents 
eo apne ag tr ap 
of the seamen, not yet organized ‘by disci- 
pline, or known to each other, were in a state 
of disunion and individuality, which natu- 
yee every man to look after himself, 
without caring for his neighbour. We there- 
fore could not expect, nor did we receive, any 
sympathy ; we were in a scene of bustle and 
noise, yet alone. A spare topsail, which had 
been stowed for the present between two of 
the guns, was the best accommodation which 
offered itself. We took possession of it, and 
tired with exertion of mind and body, were 
soon fast asleep. 

At daylight the next morning, we were 
awakened with a start by the shrill whistles 
of the boatswain and his mates piping all 
hands to unmoor. The pilot was on board, 
and the wind was fair. As the frigate had no 
anchor down, but was hanging to the moor- 
ings in the river, we had nothing to do but 
to cast off, sheet home, and in less than half 
an hour, we were under all sail, stemmin 
the last quarter of the flood tide. Tom and 
had remained on the gangway, watching the 
proceedings, but not assisting, when the ship 


being fairly under sail, the order was given 
by the first lieutenant to coil down the co 
P,” 


“J think, Jacob, we may as well he 
said. Tom, laying hold of the main tack, 
which was passed aft, and hauling it forward. 

“ With all my heart,” replied I, ani I 

hauled it forward, while he coiled it away. 
. While we were. thus employed, the first 
lieutenant walked forward and recognised us. 
“ That’s what I like, my lads,” said he ; “you 
don’t sulk, I see, and I sha’n’t forget it.” 

We anchored in the Downs on the follow- 
ing morning. It came on to blow hard in the 
afternoon, and there was no mac Racor y 
with the shore, except by signals, until the 
third day, when it Mow Tia I and the signal 
was e, “ Prepare to weigh, and send boat 
for captain.” In the mean time, several boats 
came off, and one had the postmar on board. 
I had letters from Mr. Drummond, and Mr. 
Turnbull, telling me that they would imme- 
diately apply to the Admiralty, for our bei: 
liberated, one » half of whi 
was for me, and the rest to Tom. Stapleton 
had taken Tom’s wherry, and pulled down to 
old Tom Beazeley with my clothes, which, 
with young Tom’s, had been dispatched to 
Deal. Tom had a letter from his mother, 
half indited by his father, and the rest from 
herself; but I shall not trouble the reader 
with the contents, as he may imagine what 


Shortly afterwards our clothes, 
been sent. to the care of an old shi of 
Toro’s father, were brought-on . 

I hardly need say, that for the first three 
or four days we were not very comfortable ; 
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we had been: put into the seventh mess, and 
were stati in the fore-top; for although 
we had not been reguiarly bred up as sea. 
men, the first lieutenant so decided, saying, 
that he was sure that in a few weeks there 
would be uo smarter men in the ship. 

We were soon clear of the channel, and all 
hands were anxious to know our destination, 
which in this almost gr instance had 
really been kept a secret, although surmises 
were correct. The Immortalité was a very 
fast sailing vessel, and when the captain, 
whose name I have forgotten to mention, (it 
was Hector Maclean,) opened his sealed 
orders, we found that we were to cruize for 
two months between the Western Islands 
and Madeira, in quest of some privateers, 
who had captured many of our outward. 
bound West Indiamen, notwithstanding that 
they were well protected by convoy, and after 
that period, to join the admiral at Halifax, 
and relieve a frigate which had been many 
years on that station. In a week we were on 
our station, the weather was fine, and the 
whole of the day was passed in training the 
men to the guns, small arms, making and 
shortening sail, reefing topsails, and mancu- 
vring the ship. The captain would never 
give up his point, and sometimes we were 
obliged to make or shorten sail twenty times 
running, until he was satisfied. 

Tom and I adhered to our good resolutions, 
We were as active and as forward as we 
could be, and Mr. Knight, the first lieute- 
nant, pointed us out to the captain. As soon 
as the merits of the different men were ascet- 
tained, several alterations were made in the 
watch and station bills, as well as in the 
ratings on the ship’s books, and Tom and I 
were made second captains, larboard and 
starboard, of the foretop. This was great pro- 
motion for so young hands, especially as we 
were not bred as regular sailors; but it was 
for the activity and zeal which we oo che 

We continued our cruize, looking 
out for the privateers, but without success; 
we then touched at Madeira for intelligence, 
and were informed that they had been seen 
more to the southward. The frigate’s head 
was turned in that direction until we were 
abreast of the Canary Isles, and then we 
traversed east and west, north or south, just 
as the wind and weather, or the captain's 
like—thought proper. We had now cruized 
seven weeks out of our time without success, 
and the captain promised five guineas to the 
man who should discover the objects of our 
search, Often did Tom and I climb to the 
mast-head and scan the horizon, and so did 
many others; but those who were stationed 
at the look-out were equally on the alert. 

* * 


Tom had gone up to the foreroyal yard, 
and was looking round for the five guineas, 
and cried out, “Sail, ho!” “ Strange sail 
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.? “Where ?” cried the first lieute- 
nant, going forward. “ Right under the sun.” 
“Mast-head there—do you make her out?” 
“Yes, sir; I think she’s a schooner, but I 
can only see down to her mainyard.” “That’s 
one of them, depend upon it,” said the cap- 
tain. “Up there, Mr. Wilson, and se what 
you make of her. Who is the man who re- 

it?” “Tom Beazeley, sir.” “Con- 

the fellow, he makes all my ship’s 
company jump overboard, and uow I must 
give him five guineas. What do you make 
of her, Mr. Wilson?” “A low schooner, 
sir, very rakish indeed. She is becalmed, as 
well as we.” “ Well, then, we must whistle 
for a breeze. In the mean time, Mr. Knight, 
we will have the boats all ready.” 

If you whistle long enough the wind is 
certain to come; the only question is, whether 
it would not come all the same, whether you 
whistle or not. In about an hour the breeze 
did come, and we took it down with us; but 
it was too dark to distingmish the schooner, 
which we had lost sight of as soon as the 
sun had set. About midnight the breeze 
failed us, and it was again calm. The cap- 


tain and most of the officers were up all 
night, and the watch were employed pre- 
paring the boats for service. It was my 
ae watch, and at break of day I saw 


schooner from the foretop-sail-yard, about 
four miles to the N.W. I ran down on deck, 


ery . My lad. I have her, Mr. 
Knight,” Bri the sgtiia, who had directed 
his glass to where I pointed; “and I will 
have her too, one way or the other. No 
signs of wind. Lower down the cutters. 
Get the s and stays hooked all ready. 
We'll wait a little, and see a little more of 
her when it’s broad daylight.” 
At broad daylight the schooner, with her 
intments, was distinctly to be made out. 
was pierced for sixteen guns, and was a 
formidable vessel to encounter with the boats. 
The calm still continuing, the launch, yawl, 
and pinnace, were hoisted out, manned, and 
armed. The schooner got out her sweeps, 
and was evidently preparing for their recep- 
tion. Still the captain appeared unwilling 
to risk the lives of his men in such a dan- 
gerous conflict, and there we all lay along- 
side, each man sitting in his place with his 
oar raised on end. Cat-paws of wind, as 
they call them, flew across the water here 
and there, ruffling its smooth surface, por- 
tending that a breeze would soon spring up, 
and the hopes of this chance ‘rendered the 
captain undecided. Thus did we remain 
alongside, for Tom and I were stationed in 
the first and second cutters, until twelve 
o’clock, when we were ordered out to take a 
hasty dinner, and the allowance of spirits 
was served out. At one it was still calm. 
Had we started when the boats were first 
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hoisted out, the affair would have been long 
before decided. At last, the captain per- 
ceiving that the chance of a breeze was still 
smaller then, than in the forenoon, ordered 
the boats to shove off. We were ‘still about 
the same distance from the privateer, from 
three and a half to four miles. In less than 
half an hour we were within gunshot; the 
privateer swept her broadside to us, and 
commenced firing guns with si round 
shot, and with great ision. rico- 
chetted over the boats, and at every shot we 
made sure of our being struck. At this time 
a slight breeze swept along the water. It 
reached the schooner, filled her sails, and she 
increased her distance. Again it died away, 
and we neared her fast. She ve round 
again, and recommenced firing, one of 
her shot passed rm the second cutter, in 
which I was stationed, ripping open three of 
her planks, and wounding two men besides 
me. The boat, heavy with the guo, ammu- 
nition chests, &c., immediately filled and 
turned over with us, and it was with diffi- 
culty that we could escape from the weighty 
ae which was poured out of her. One 
of the r fellows, who had not been 
wounded, remained en under the boat, 
and never rose again. remainder of the 
crew rose to the surface, and clung to the 
side of ‘the boat. The first cutter hauled to 
our assistance, for we had separated to render 
the shot less effectual; but it was three or 
four minutes before she was able to render 
us any assistance, during which the other 
two wounded men, who had been appa- 
rently injured in the legs or body, exhausted 
with loss of blood, gradually unloosed their 
holds, and disappeared under the calm blue 
water. I had received a splinter in my left 
arm, and held on longer than the others who 
had been maimed ; but Icould not hold on 
till the cutter came: I lost my recollection 
and sank. Tom, who was in the bow of the 
cutter, perceiving me to go down, dived after © 
me, brought me up again to the surface, and 
we were both hauled in.’ The other five 
men were also saved. As soon as we were 
picked up, the cutter followed the other boats, 
which continued to advance towards the pri- 
vateer. I recovered my senses, and found 
that a piece of one of the thwarts of the 
boat, broken off by the shot, had been forced 
through the fleshy part of my arm below the 
elbow, where it still remained. It was a 
very dangerous as well as a painful wound. 
The officer of the boat, without asking me, 
laid hold of the splinter, = tore it out; 
but the pain was so t, from its jagged 
form, ani the effusion of blood 80 excessive 
after it was out, that I again fainted. For- 
tunately no artery was wounded, or I must 
have lost my arm. They bound it up, and 
laid me at the bottom of the boat. The 
firing from the schooner was now very warm, 
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and we were withina quarter of a mile of her, her. It appe 


when the breeze sprang up, and she increased 
her distance a mile. There was a prospect 
of wind from the appearance of the sky, 
although, for a time, it again died away. 
We were within less than half a mile of the 
privateer, when we perceived that the frigate 
was bringing up a smart breeze, and rapidly 
approaching the scene of conflict. 
the breeze swept along the. water, and 
. caught the sails of the privateer, and she was 
again, in spite of all the exertions. of our 
wearied men, out of gunshot, and. the first 
, lieutenant very properly decided upon makipg 
for the frigate, which was now within a mile 
of.us. In less than ten minutes the boats 
were hoisted in, and the wind. now, rising 
fast, we were under all sail, going at the rate 
of seven miles an hour; the privateer having 
also gained the breeze, and gallantly holding 
, her own. 
I was taken down into the cockpit, the 
, only wounded man, brought on buard. Th 
; m examined my arm, and at first 
shook his, head, and 1 expected immediate 
amputation ;. but on re-examination he gave 
_ his opinion that the limb might be saved. 
My wound was dressed, and I was put into 
my hammock, in a screened bulk under the 
half-deck, where the cooling breeze from the 
. ports fanned, my feverish cheeks. But, I 
must return to the chase. 

In Jegs.,than, an. hour the wind had in- 
creased, so that we could with Tificulty carry 
our royals; the privateer was holding her 
own about three miles right a-head, keeping 
our three. masts in one. ;At. sunset. they 
were forced to take in the royals,and the 
sky gave every prospect of a rough gale. 
Still. we carried on every stitch of canvass 
which the frigate could bear; keeping the 
chase in sight with our night-glasses, and 
watching all her motions. 

The breeze increased; before morning 
there was a heavy sea, and the frigate could 

, only. carry top- t sails over doubie-reefed 
topsails. .At daylight we had neared the 
ex, by the sextants, about a quarter, of 

. & mile, and the captain and officers went 
down to, take some repose and refreshment, 
not having quitted the deck for twenty-four 

. hours. . All that day did we chase. the priva- 
teer, without, gaining more than a mile upon 
her, and it now blew up a furious gale: the 
top-gallant sails had been before taken in ; 
the topsails were close reefed, and we were 
running at the speed of nearly twelve miles 
an hour;, still, so well did the privateer sail, 
that she was barely within gunshot, when 
the sun went down below the horizon, angry 
and fiery red. There was now great fear 
that\she would escape, from the difficulty of 
keeping the glasses upon her during the 
night, in a heavy sea, and the expectation 


_ that she would. furl all, and allow us to pass: 
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ared, however, that this mg. 
neuyre did not enter the head of the captain 
of the privateer. He stood on, under a pre 
, of sail, which even in day-time would van 
been considered alarming; and at dayli; 
owing to the steering during night never 

‘ing so correct as during the day, she had 
recovered her distance, and was about four 
miles from us. The gale, if any. thing, had 
increased, and Captain Maclean determined, 
parwi tetapding, to shake a reef out of the 
tupsails, © 

An the morning, as usual, Tom came to 
my cot, and asked me how I was? I told 
him I was better and in less pain, aod 
that the surgeon had promised to dress my 
wound after breakfast, for the bandages had 
not been removed since I had first come 
on board. “ And the privateer, Tom, I hope 

.,we shall take her; it will be some comfort 
to me that she is captured.” 

“T think we shall, if the masts stand, Ja 
cob; but we have an enormous press of sail, 
as you, may guess, by the way in which the 
frigate jumps ; there is no ‘standing on the 
forecastle, and there is a regular waterfall 
down in the waist from forward. We are 

_ Rearing her now. _ It is beautiful to see how 
_ she behaves: when she heels over, we can 
perceive that all her men are lashed on deck, 
and she takes whole seas into her mainsail, 
and pours them out again as she rises from the 
lurch. ‘She deserves to escape at all events.” 

She did not, however, obtain her deserts, 

, for about twelve o’clock in the day we were 
within a mile of her. At two the marines 
were firing small arms at her, for we would 
not yaw to fire at her a gun, although she 
was tight under our bows. When within a 
cable’s length we shortened sail, so as to keep 
at that distance astern ; and after having lost 
several men by musketry, the captain of her 
waved his hat in token of surrender. We 
immediately shortened sail to keep the wea- 
ther gage, pelting her until every sail was 
lowered down: we then rounded to, keeping 
her under our lee, and firing at every man 
who made his appearance on deck. Taking 
possession of her was a difficult task: a boat 
could hardly live in such a sea, and when the 
captain called aloud for volunteers, and I 
heard Tom’s voice in the cutter as it was 
lowering down, my heart misgave me lest he 
should meet with some accident. At last I 
knew, from the conversation on deck, that 
the cutter had got safe on board, and my 
mind was released. The surgeon came up 
and dressed my arm, and ‘I then received 
comparative bodily as well as mental relief. 

It was not until the next day, when we 
lay to, with the schooner close to us, that the 
weather became sufficiently moderate to en- 
able us to receive the prisoners and put our 
own men and officers on board. The prize 
proved to be an American built schooner, 
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‘fitted ‘ont as a’ French privateer. She was 
called the Cerf Agile, mounting fourteen 

, of nearly three hundred tons measure- 
ment, and with a crew of one hundréd and 
seventy men, of which forty-eight were away 
in prizes. It was, perhaps, fortunate that 
the boats were not able to attack her, as they 
-would have received a’ very warm reception. 
"Thus did we succeed in capturing this mis- 
chievous vessel, after a chase of two hundred 
and ‘seventy ‘miles. As‘ soon as all the 
arrangements were made, we shaped our 
course;‘with ‘the privateer in company, for 
“Halifax; where we artived in about five weeks. 
‘My wound was now nearly healed, but my 
arm had wasted away, and I was unable to 
return'to my duty. It was well known that 
Pwrote a good hand, and I volunteered, as I 
could do nothing else, to assist the purser 
and the clerk with the ship’s books, &c. 

The admiral was at Bermuda, and the 
frigate which we were to relieve had, from 
the exigence of the service, been despatched 
down to the Honduras, and was not expected 
back for some months. We sailed from Hali- 
fax for Bermuda and joined the admiral, and 
after three weeks, we were ordered on a 
cruize. My arm was now perfectly reco- 
vered, but I had become. so. useful. in the 
clerk’s office that I was retained, much 

inst my own wishes; but the captain 

it, as Tom said, and after. that, there 
was no more to be said about ‘it. 


8. T. COLERIDGE. 
A yew days before his death, this) distin- 
i poet and metaphysician wrote the 
wing impressive letter to his godchild. 
It is the last letter its writer ever penned ; 
and happy would it be if all godfathers so 
well applied themselves to the dissemination 
‘of those principles which they undertake to 
inculcate upon the tender mind :— 
“To Adam Steinmetz Kinnaird. 

- “ My dear Godchild,—I offer up the same 
fervent prayer for you now as I did kneeling 
before the altar when you were baptized into 
Christ, aud solemnly received as a living 
member of his spiritual body, the church, 


‘Years must ‘pass before you will be able to 


tead with an understanding heart what I 
how write. But I trust that the all-gracious 
God; the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies, who by his only-begot- 


‘ten Son (all mercies in one sovereign mercy !) 


has redeemed you from the evil ground, and 
willed you to be born out of darkness, but 
into light; out of death, but into life; out 
of sin, but into righteousness; even into the 
“Lord our righteousness ;” I trust that he will 


Bosc hear the prayers of your dear pa- 


tents, and be with you as the spirit of health 
and growth in body and in mind. My dear 
godchild ! you received from Christ's minis- 
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ter, at the baptismal’ font, as your Christian 
name, the name of a most dear friend of your 
father’s, and who was to me even as a son, 
the late Adam Steinmetz ; -whose fervent 
aspirations and ever patamount aim, even 
from early youth, was to’ be a Christian in 
thought, word, and deed, in will, mind, and 
affections. 

I, too, your godfather, have known what 
the enjoyments and advantages of this life 
are, and what the more refined - pleasures 
which learning and intellectual power can 
bestow, and with all the experience that more 
than threescore years can give: I now, on the 
eve of my de declare to you, (and ear- 
nestly pray that you may hereafter live and 
act on the conviction,) that health is a great 
blessing ; competence, obtained by honour- 
able industry, a great blessing ; and a great 
blessing it is to have. kind, faithful, and 
loving friends and: relatives—but that the 
greatest of all blessings, as/it is-the. most en- 
nobling of all privileges, is to be indeed a 
Christian. But I have been likewise, through 
a — of my later life, a sufferer, 
sorely afflicted with: bodily. pains, languor, 
and manifold infirmities; and. for the. last 
three or four years have, with few and brief 
intervals, been confined to a sick room, and 
at this moment, in weakness and heavi- 
ness, write nae a sick bed, hopeless of reco- 
very, yet without prospect of as removal. 
And I thus, on the brink Stine, ve, 80- 
lemnly bear witness to you, that the Almighty 
Redeemer, most gracious in his promises to 
them that truly seek him, is faithful to per- 
form what he has promised ; and has reserved, 
under all my pains and infirmities, the inward 
peace that passeth all understanding, with 
the supporting assurance of a.reconciled God, 
who will not withdraw his spirit from me in 
the conflict, and in his own time will de4ver 
me from the evil one. O,my dear godchild ! 
eminently blessed are they who begin early 
to seek, fear, and love their God, trusting 
wholly io the righteousness and mediation of 
their Lord, emer, Saviour, and everlast- 
ing High Priest, Jesus Christ. O! preserve 
this as a | and bequest from your unseen 


godfather and friend, S.T. Corerinas. 
13th July, 1834, 
Grove, Highgate. 


From the Literary Gazette. 





The Gatherer. 


Public Taste—Byron and ‘Scott; each in 
his own department, led the public taste. It 
will always be led, though it affects to lead. 
Some master-spirit gives it the tone, and 
then it follows blindly: bunt, unless some 
accidental circumstances concur, no genins 
can, in the first place, command it. hen 
once it has surrendered itself, it no longer 
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and we were within a quarter of a mile of her, 
when the breeze sp up, and she increased 
her digtance a mile. ere was a prospect 
of wind from ,the appearance of the sky, 
although, for a time, it again died away. 
We were within less than half a mile of the 
privateer, when we perceived that the frigate 
was bringing up a smart breeze, and rapidly 
approaching the scene of conflict. 

e, breeze swept along the water, and 


_ caught the sails of the privateer, and she was 


again, in spite of all the exertions of our 
wearied men, out of gunshot, and. the first 


, lieutenant very properly decided upon makipg 


for the frigate, which was now within a mile 
of.us. In less than ten minutes the boats 
were hoisted in, and the wind now, rising 
fast, we were under all sail, going at the rate 
of seven miles an hour; the privateer having 
also gained the breeze, and gallantly holding 


, her own. 


I was taken down into the cockpit, the 


, Only, wounded man, brought on buard. The 


surgeon examined ,my arm, and at first 


_ shook his head, and I expected immediate 


amputation ;. but. on re-examination he gave 
his opinion that the limb might be saved. 
My wound. was dressed, and I was put into 
my hammock, in a screened bulk under the 
half-deck, where the cooling breeze from the 


. Ports fanned, my feverish cheeks. But, I 


must return to the chase. 


In Jegs.,than, an. hour vith ue had in- 


creased, so that we could with difficulty carry 
our royals; the privateer, was. holding her 
own about three miles right a-head, keeping 
our three masts in, one. ;At sunset they 
were forced to take in the royals, and the 
sky, gave every prospect of a rough gale. 
Still. we carried on every stitch of canvass 
which the frigate could bear; keeping the 
chase in sight with our night-glasses, and 
watching. all her motions. 

The breeze increased; before mornin 
there was a heavy sea, and the frigate could 
t sails over doubie-reefed 
topsails. At daylight we had neared the 
schouner, by the sextants, about a quarter, of 


. @ mile, and the captain and officers, went 


down to take some repose and refreshment, 
not having quitted the deck for twenty-four 
hours. . All that day did we chase, the priva- 


- teer, without, gaining more than a mile upon 


her, and it now blew up a furious gale: the 
top-gallant sails had been, before taken in ; 
the topsails were close reefed, and we were 
running at the speed of nearly twelve miles 
an hour;, still, so well did the privateer sail, 
that she was barely within gunshot, when 
the sun went down below the horizon, angry 
and fiery. red. There was now great fear 
that\she would escape, from the difficulty of 
keeping the glasses upon her during the 
night, in a heavy sea, and the expectation 


_ that she would furl all, and allow us to pass. 


her. It appeared, however, that this ms. 
neeuyre did not enter the head of the captain 
of the privateer. He stood on, under a presy 
, of sail, which even in day-time would 1 
been considered alarming; and at daylight, 
owing to the steering nine night never 
being so correct as during the day, she had 
recovered her distance, and was about four 
miles from us. The gale, if any. thing, had 
increased, and Captain Maclean determined, 
notwithstanding, to shake a reef out of the 
tupsails. ~ ’ 

In the. morning, as usual, Tom came to 
my cot, and asked me how I was? I told 
him I was better and in less pain, and 
that the surgeon had promised to dress my 
wound after breakfast, for the bandages had 
not been removed since I had first come 
on board. “ And the privateer, Tom, I hope 

.,we shall take her; it will be some comfort 
to me that she is captured.” 

“ think we shall, if the masts stand, Ja- 
cob; but we have an enormous press of sail, 
as you, may guess, by the way in which the 
frigate jumps ; there is no standing on the 
forecastle, and there is a regular waterfall 
down in the waist from forward. We are 

_ nearing her now. _ It is beautiful to see how 
She behaves: when she heels over, we can 
perceive that all her men are lashed on deck, 
and she takes whole seas into her mainsail, 
and pours them out again as she rises from the 
lurch. “She deserves to escape at all events.” 

She did not, however, obtain her deserts, 

; for about twelve o’clock in the day we were 
within a mile of her. At two the marines 
were firing small arms at her, for we would 
not yaw to fire at her a gun, although she 
was right under our bows. When within a 
cable’s length we shortened sail, soas to keep 
at that distance astern ; and after having lost 
several men by musketry, the captain of her 
waved his hat in token of surrender. We 
immediately shortened sail to keep the wea- 
ther gage, pelting her until every sail was 
lowered down: we then rounded to, keeping 
her under our lee, and firing at every man 
who made his appearance on deck. Taking 
possession of her was a difficult task: a boat 
could hardly live in such a sea, and when the 
captain called aloud for volunteers, and I 
heard Tom’s voice in, the cutter as it was 
lowering down, my heart misgave me lest he 
should meet with some accident. At last I 
knew, from the conversation on deck, that 
the cutter had got safe on board, and my 
mind was released. The sutgeon came up 
and dressed my arm, and‘I then received 
comparative bodily as well as mental relief. 

It was not until the next day, when we 
lay to, with the schooner close to us, that the 
weather became sufficiently moderate to en- 
able us to receive the prisoners and put our 
own men and officers on board. The prize 
proved to be an American built schooner, 
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‘fitted ‘ont as a’ French privateer. She was 
called the Cerf Agile, mounting fourteen 
s, of nearly three’ hundred ‘tons measure- 
‘ment, and with a crew of one hundréd and 
seventy men, of which forty-eight were away 
in prizes. It’ was, perhaps, fortunate that 
the boats were not able to attack her, as they 
“would have received a very warm reception. 
"Thus did we succeed in capturing this mis- 
chievous vessel, after a chase of two hundred 
and ‘seventy ‘miles. As soon as all the 
ents ‘were made, we shaped our 
tourse;'with ‘the ‘privateer in company, for 
‘Halifax, where we artived in about five weeks. 
‘My wound was now nearly healed, but my 
arm had wasted away, and I was unable to 
teturn'to my duty. It was well known that 
Iwrote a good hand, and I volunteered, as I 
could do nothing else, to assist the purser 
and the clerk with the ship’s books, &c. 

The admiral was at Bermuda, and the 
frigate which we were to relieve had, from 
the exigence of the service, been despatched 
down to the Honduras, and was not expected 
back for some months. We sailed from Hali- 
fax for Bermuda and joined the admiral, and 
after three weeks, we were ordered on a 
cruize. My arm was. now, perfectly reco- 
vered, but. I had become so. useful. in the 
clerk’s office that. I. was retained, much 

inst my own wishes; but the captain 

it, as Tom said, and after. that, there 
was no more to be said about ‘it. 


8. T. COLERIDGE. 
A vew days before. his death, this distin- 
fuished poet and metaphysician wrote the 
wing impressive letter to his godchild. 
It is the last letter its writer ever penned ; 
and happy would it be if all godfathers so 
well applied themselves to the dissemination 
‘of those principles which they undertake to 
incuicate upon the tender mind :— 


“To Adam Steinmetz Kinnaird. 

: « My dear Godchild;—I offer up the same 
fervent prayer for you now as I did kneeling 
before the altar when you were baptized into 
Christ, and solemnly received as a living 
member of his spiritual body, the church. 

‘Years must pass before you will be able to 
‘tead with an understanding heart what I 
how write. But I trust that the all-gracious 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies, who by his only-begot- 
‘ten Son (all mercies in one sovereign mercy !) 
has redeemed you from the evil ground, and 
willed you to be born out of darkness, but 
into light; out of: death, but into life; out 
of'sin, but into righteousness; even into the 
“Lord our righteousness ;” I trust that he will 
“graciously hear the prayers of your dear pa- 
Tents, nit be with you as the spirit of health 
and growth in body and in mind. My dear 
godchild ! you received from Christ's minis. 
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ter, at the baptismal’ font, as your Christian 
name, the name of a most dear friend of your 
father’s, and who was to me even as a son, 
the late Adam Steinmetz ; -whose fervent 
aspirations and ever patamount aim, even 
from early youth, was to’ be a Christian in 
thought, word, and deed, in will, mind, and 
affections. 

I, too, your godfather, have known what 
the enjoyments and advantages of this life 
are, and what the more refined - pleasures 
which learning and intellectual power can 
bestow, and. with all the experience that more 
than threescore yearscan give: I now, onthe 
eve of my departure declare to you, (and ear- 
nestly pray that you may hereafter live and 
act on the conviction,) that health is a great 
blessing ; competence, obtained by honour- 
able industry, a great blessing ; and a great 
blessing it is to have, kind, faithful, and 
loving friends and: relatives—but that the 
greatest of all blessings, as/it is-the. most en- 
nobling of all privileges, is to be. indeed a 
Christian. But I have been likewise, through 
a large — of my later life, a sufferer, 
sorely afflicted with: bodily. pains, languor, 
and manifold infirmities; and. for the. last 
three or four years have, with few, and brief 
intervals, been confined to a sick room, and 
at this moment, in t weakness and heavi- 
ness, write aa a sick br hopeless of reco- 
very, yet without prospect of a speedy removal. 
And I thus, on the brink of the grave, so- 
lemnly bear witness to you, that the Almighty 
Redeemer, most gracious in his promises to 
them that truly seek him, is faithful to per- 
form what he has promised ; and has reserved, 
under all my pains and infirmities, the inward 
peace that passeth all understanding, with 
the supporting assurance of a.reconciled God, 
who will not withdraw his spirit from me in 
the conflict, and in his own time will deliver 
me from the evil one. QO, my dear godchild ! 
eminently blessed are they who. begin early 
to seek, fear, and love their God, trusting 
wholly io the righteousness and mediation of 
their Lord, emer, Saviour, and everlast- 
a High honcho ain O} preserve 
this as a legacy uest from unseen 
godfather and friend, S.T. Gasisen. 

13th July, 1834, 

Grove, Highgate. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


The Gatherer. 


Public Taste —Byron and ‘Scott, each in 
his own department, led the public taste. It 
will always be led, though it affects to lead. 
Some master-spirit “~— it, the tone, and 
then it follows blindly: but, unless some 
accidental circumstances concur, no genins 
can, in the first place, command it. hen 
once it has surrendered itself, it no longer 
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exercises any discretion or self-opinion. What 
one praises, another will praise; and so the 
reverse. Novelty cannot live long from its 
own nature ; for every day it consumes a part 
of itself. What is profound, and according 
to the enduring consciousness of our heads 
and hearts, never loses its interest. Almost 
every one has his moments of soberness and 
ion, when he embraces truth with fond- 
ness, and folds it to his bosom.—Sr E. 
Brydges. ; , 
Family Likenesses—Mtr. Southey, in a 
letter to Sir Egerton Brydges, = :—“ Did 
ever remark how remarkably old age 
onthe out family likenesses,—which, having 
been kept, as it were, in a while the 
“passions and the business of the world en- 
. the parties,’ come forth again in age, 
as in infancy,) the features settling into 
their primary characters before dissolution ? 
‘ [have seen some affecting instances of this, 
-—a brother’ and sister, whom no two 
: ‘in middle life could have -been more 
‘unlike in countenance or in character, beco- 
-ming ‘like: as twins at last.’ I now see my 
- father’s - lineaments in the looking-glass, 
“where they never used to appear.” 
Compilation.—Sir Egerton Brydges, him- 
. self a laborious compiler, as well as pat a 
_thinker, says, “the mind that is frivolous 
will show its frivolity in spite of all attempts 
“at. reserve and disguise: it will remark on 
. traits which are insignificant, without know- 
ing their insignificance. Even in the selec- 
tion of materials, the character of the intellect 

ill show itself. Therefore, in the humble 

Inbour of compilation, the proof of talent, or 
the contrary, will break out.” 

Mrs. Barry appeared above a hundred 
times as the original heroine of some new 
comic or tragic dramas, which is more, I be- 
lieve, than can be said of any actress that 
ever trod the British stage.— Campbell. 


Tom Folio.—Rawlinson, a non-conjuring 


seo who is said to have been a man of 


earning, and a liberal patron, resided in 
Gray’s a and having filled four chambers 
with books, so that his bed was obliged to be 
moved into the passage, he took apartments 
in London House, Aldersgate-street, in. which 
he died in 1725. Part of his extensive library 
was sold in London House, in 1725 ; and the 
remaining at Paul’s Coffee-house, at 
different times till 1732. - His collection was 
so considerable that it obtained him the 
appellation of “ Tom Folio.” P.T.W. 


Socrates —He ‘passed his time chiefly in 
public.» It was his custom, in the: morning, 
to visit the places made use of for walking 
and public exercises; at noon,: to appear 
among the crowds in the markets or courts ; 
and to spend the rest of the day in those 
parts of the:city of Athens which were most 


-meadow on the border of the river Ilyssus, 
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frequented. Sometimes he collected an andi. 
ence about him in the Lyceum, (a pleasant 


where he delivered a discourse from 2 
chair, whilst his auditors were seated on 
benches around him. At other times hy 
conversed, in a less formal way, with any of 
his fellow-citizens in places of. common m™ 
sort, or with his friends at meals, or in thex 
hours of amusement. He thus seized evey” 
opportunity of communicating moral 3 
to his fellow-citizens, by making every plagy 
to which he came a school of virtue. Ne 
only did young men of rank and fortum | 
attend upon his lectures, but he sought fr 


disciples even among mechanics and 
bourers. ; 


P.T.W., 
The Good-natured Doctor Brown.—Ge 
be = Brown, - lived for some titty: 
at Lynn, in Norfolk;- where a pamphit 
being published to ridicule him, he nailed 
to the outside of ‘his door, that it mi } 
read by all-who passed’ by. ‘When in: 
eightieth year of his age, he went to Bal 


‘ gon’s coffee-house, on St. Luke’s day, in 


laced coat and band, with fringed ‘whit 
gloves, to show himsélf to Mr. Crosby; th 
ord mayor. A gentleman present, observiiiy’ 
how: well he‘ looked, the doctor answete| 
“He had neither wife nor debts.” He hay 
however, been married, and left one daught 
who- became the wife of Martin Folkes.: ' 
was always ‘fond of scribbling, and lived, 
latter part of his life, in Queen-square, Gres 
Ormond-street, where he énded his da 
the 10th of March, 1774, aged 81.—P. T.} 
Law’ Bribery—TIn ‘the reign of ‘Qu 
Elizabeth, it was the custom for persous of 
landed property to bribe attorneys not tob 
mischievous. The account of a steward tos 
nobleman which is deposited in the British 
Museum, has the following item : “ Gave da 
annuity of 10/. pee annum to an attorney, 
stop him, as he was a title-bringer, and solr 
citor to encourage a claimant.” W. G.C. 


True Nobility —He who is lord of him 
self, and exists upon his own resources, iss 
noble but a rare being.—Sir E. Brydges. 


In the Dictum de Kenilworth, made it 
the fifty-first year of the reign of Henry III, 
there is the following curious clause;— 
“ Knights and Squires, who are robbers, and 
among the principal robbers in war and plur 
derings, if they have no lands, but have goods, 
shall pay half their goods for their redemp- 
tion, and find sufficient surety henceforwanl 


to the of the king and kingdom’ 
wee ee 
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